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THE LONDON MUSICAL SEASON. 
By Henry C. Ltjnn. 

Rochefoucault has laid it down as a law that 
there is always something pleasing in the misfortunes 
of our best friends. Cruelly sarcastic as this maxim 
is, we are occasionally reminded of its truth ; and 
perhaps on no occasion more forcibly than during 
the biirning of Her Majesty's Theatre in December 
last. 

Of course, as the flames shot high into the air, the 
destruction of property, the loss of employment to 
all professionally connected with the establishment, 
and the severance of all the many associations cling- 
ing around the old house, caused an involuntary 
shudder, and a feeling of pity, which we shared in 
common with those around us ; but then the old 
Cyme's sense of satisfaction gradually stole upon us ; 
and we began to think, in the first place that, as the 
theatre had been so ingeniously constructed that 
scarcely twenty people could escape in the case of fire, 
the sooner it was burnt down the better, provided that 
nobody was in it ; and, in the second place, that by 
the demolition of the stronghold of one of the con- 
tending parties, it became just possible that the 
warfare which has so long raged between the two 
rival lyrical establishments of the metropolis, might 
be amicably terminated, without the loss of honour 
on either side. The fulfilment of our first desire has 
been thoroughly accomplished — and we earnestly 
hope that no such trap for human victims may again 
be erected — but our second hope has unfortunately 
not been realized. Another fortress has been secured, 
and the fight has been conducted more fiercely 
perhaps than ever : indeed, with such animosity has 
the campaign been characterized that, with the blind 
desire of imitating each other's mode of warfare, the 
weak points of both sides have been continually 
exposed. That this artistic struggle for supremacy 
can be of no possible advantage to those not per- 
sonally interested in the strife, must, we think, now 
be fairly conceded ; for on no former occasion in our 
recollection, has a season passed away so utterly 
barren of any incident in the slightest degree tending 
to the progress of lyrical art. To commence with 
the Royal Italian Opera, the one promise fulfilled, 
the production of Auber's opera Le Domino noir, was 
by no means satisfactory ; and indeed, deferred as it 
was to the last few nights of the season, the only 
wonder is that any vocalists were left who could sing 
the music even respectably. We have no desire to 
enter into the reasons for the extraordinary manner 
in which the lessee of this establishment treats his 
confiding subscribers — no doubt the task of smooth- 
ing over difficulties, and of reconciling jealousies, is 
one of incalculable difficulty — but we emphatically 
assert that there can be no justification for issuing a 
prospectus in which pledges are given, before it has 
been fully ascertained that they can be redeemed. 
We, who are no great admirers of Signor Verdi, can 
afford to pass over a season without the production 
of one of his operas ; but there may be others who 
do not think as we do ; and to such persons the 
following announcement might be most attractive. 



" Giovanna TfArco. This Opera Eroica, the work of 
Signor Verdi, will be produced towards the end of 
June, and be performed for the first time in England. 
The part of Joan of Arc will be sustained by Madlle. 
Adelina Patti (her first appearance in that character 
in England)." Here it will be seen that not only is 
the opera promised, but the time of its production is 
mentioned, as well as the name of the vocalist who 
is to sustain the principal character ; and yet 
(without the slightest cause having been assigned) it 
has never been performed during the entire season. 
Amongst the less important broken promises we may 
mention Rossini's VAssedio di Corinto, and VEtoile 
du Nord (the part of Peter tJie Great to be sustained 
by Signor Graziani, for the first time) both which 
operas duly figured in large type in all the leading 
newspapers, as part of the scheme of the season. 
It would be useless to catalogue the successes which 
have attended the favourite vocalists in their favourite 
characters. Madlle. Adelina Patti claims the first 
rank, as a genuine and conscientious artist whom no 
flattery can spoil ; in proof of which we need only 
mention her Juliet, in Gounod's opera ; as true and 
exquisite a piece of Shakespearian study as can be 
cited in the best days of the drama, and a perform- 
ance of the utmost interest, even were it not 
heightened by the charm of her perfect vocalisation. 
As if to show us how much we should lose by her 
retirement from the stage (although we are now told 
that this will not be for two years more) she has this 
season been more attractive than ever in all her well 
known characters ; the part of Maria, in La Figlia 
del Reggimento, being unquestionably one of the 
very best impersonations of this character in our 
recollection. Madlle. Pauline Lucca has pleased as 
much as ever in the parts already identified with her 
name at this establishment ; and if so great an artist 
as Madlle. Patti were not also engaged, she might 
perhaps hold a higher rank. We are "disposed to 
consider her Margherita, in Faust, and Zerlina, in 
Fra Diavolo, as her best characters. It is scarcely 
necessary to record the names of those new-comers 
who will most assuredly not be heard of again. 
Amongst those, however, whose qualifications entitle 
them to notice, we may mention Madlle. Vanzini, a 
soprano (from La Scala, at Milan) who kept a 
respectable place during the season, but was ill 
advised in attempting the part of Margherita in Faust 
— Madlle. Locatelli, who made her debut as Queen 
Henrietta, in I Puritani, and was also useful in 
several small parts — Madame Rey-Balla, (from 
Madrid) who, appearing first as Valentino, in Les 
Huguenots, gradually made her way to a good position ; 
and M. Lefranc (a pupil, we hear, of Duprez) who, 
unused to the high pitch which obtains in this 
country, unwisely appeared in the trying part of 
Arnold, in Guillaume Tell, a character which, under 
the circumstances, he was manifestly unequal to ; 
although he displayed many good points, both as a 
singer and actor. The services of Madlle. Fried 
(who commenced the season with a very commendable 
performance of Norma), Madame Fioretti, Madlle. 
Grossi (a contralto, formerly of Her Majesty's 
Theatre), and that excellent and ready vocalist, 
Madame Lemmens- Sherrington, were found of the 
utmost importance during the season ; and Signori 
Naudin, Neri-Baraldi, Fancelli, Graziani, Bagagiolo, 
&c, are too well known to need more than a line in 
recognition of their valuable co-operation. Respect- 
ing Signor Mario, as first tenor of the establishment, 
no good cause can be served by withholding the 
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truth. We fully agree with all that is said about 
his knowledge of the stage, his gentlemanly bearing, 
and the irresistible manner in which he makes love ; 
but he fails in that important quality of a vocalist, 
the power of singing the part he undertakes in an 
opera. The " sensational " effect produced by 
witnessing the feats of Blondin on the high rope, or 
of a daring trapeze performance, is precisely what we 
experience on hearing Mario sing : we sit in breath- 
less suspense until he has caught at the highest note, 
and then applaud in hearty thankfulness that no 
fearful accident has happened. Seriously, this is no 
part of the duty of an audience at a first-class lyrical 
establishment ; and it is the province of a critic who 
speaks the truth not to pass lightly over a fact which 
is evident to all who dare to think. That Mario 
could sing well once is no proof that he can sing well 
now; and we need only instance his Eomeo this 
season, in proof of the justice of our assertion that, 
whatever good qualities he may possess, he is now 
utterly incompetent for the post to which he aspires. 
We are partly absolved from the necessity of speaking 
of the inefficient chorus at this theatre by a letter 
which appeared from a correspondent in our last 
number, with every word of which we may at once 
say that we agree. In Faust, Romeo e Giuletta, and 
the Huguenots, more especially, the whole of the 
choruses have been executed in the most slovenly 
manner ; and we only wonder that Mr. Costa, who 
has proved that he can produce fine choral effects in 
other places, should so contentedly sit to listen to 
such chorus singing as we have heard this season in 
the operas mentioned. The voices are bad — tins has 
been known for many seasons — but there is no 
reason why the music should not be sung in time and 
tune, especially as most of the members of the choir 
do not lack experience. As our correspondent truly 
says, at a third-rate lyrical theatre in Paris, the per- 
formance of <iOunod's Romeo e Giuletta was infinitely 
superior to that at our principal lyrical theatre in 
London; and it behoves the lessee, and all interested 
in the well being of an establishment in many 
respects so admirable as the Royal Italian Opera, to 
guard zealously the reputation it has so nobly 
acquired. 

Considering the difficulties he had to encounter in 
the destruction of Her Majesty's Theatre, Mr. 
Mapleson has done wonders in so rapidly transforming 
Drury Lane Theatre into an Opera House thoroughly 
answering every requisite for so important an estab- 
lishment. The season has been in every respect a 
prosperous one, thanks chiefly to the talented trio of 
ladies, Madlle. Titiens, Madlle. Christine Nilsson, 
and Miss Kellogg. As usual, the prospectus issued 
at the commencement of the season, has been utterly 
disregarded ; and Wagner's opera, Lohengrin, which 
was positively promised, has shared the fate of 
Tannhaiiser. It is nothing to say that we could very 
well dispense with this specimen of the " music of 
the future :" were we to consult our own feelings, we 
could very well dispense with much of the " music 
of the present ;" but the question is between the 
lessee and the public ; and the particular taste of 
individuals has nothing whatever to do with it. 
Lohengrin is a representative work ; and the volun- 
tary pledge given by the lessee that it shall be pro- 
duced during the season has a right to be redeemed, 
at whatever cost or inconvenience the performance 
of such contract might involve. 

Taking leave of the deceptive prospectus (which 



we trust will in future be accepted at its true worth) 
we have every praise for the manner in which the 
operas have been, nearly without exception, placed 
upon the stage. The cast in Mozart's Don Giovanni, 
and Le Nozzedi Figaro, has been almost unexampled 
in strength ; and as a proof of the attraction of 
really sterling music, we may mention that the 
repetition of these great works has been continually 
warranted by the large audiences assembled on each 
occasion of their performance. Madlle. Titiens has 
delighted all her admirers with her unrivalled 
assumptions of Medea and Fidelio ; Miss Kellogg 
has added Ninetta in La Gazza Ladra, Gilda in 
Rigoletto, Amina in La Sonnambula, Maria in La 
Figlia del Reggimento, and Susanna in Figaro, to her 
many successful personations of last season ; and 
Madlle. Christine Nilsson, as the heroine of Lucia 
di Lammermoor, and as Cherubino, in Figaro, proved 
that she is rapidly progressing to the highest rank on 
the operatic stage, provided that her career be not 
impeded by the lavish applause and indiscriminate 
eulogy which accompany her on the journey. Of 
that very excellent contralto, Madame Trebelli 
Bettini, it is impossible to speak too highly ; in 
every part during the season she has shown that she 
is an artist of true worth ; and Madlle. Sinico, a 
thoroughly competent vocalist, willing to take a 
second character, but ready to take a first, has 
materially added to the strength of all the operas in 
which she has appeared. Signor Fraschini, a tenor 
with a strong, coarse voice, and some redeeming 
points (who sang many years ago at Her Majesty's 
Theatre) appeared on the opening night as Gennaro, 
in Lucrezia Borgia, and afterwards played Manrico, 
in 11 Trovatore, and Pollio, in Norma. His " strong, 
coarse " voice remains, but his " redeeming points " 
have departed ; and his name, as might be expected, 
speedily disappeared from the bills. Signor Ferensi, 
another tenor, was tried as Raoul, in Les Huguenots, 
but failed to obtain a permanent place in the estima- 
tion of the audience ; nor did Signor Bulterini share 
a better fate, although the possessor of a tenor voice 
of considerable power. Signor Mongini, again dis- 
played during the season those magnificent qualities 
which have kept him in his place as the very best 
first tenor procurable, in spite of innumerable defects, 
which we are surprised he does not seek to remedy. 
Mr. Santley has steadily advanced to the position of 
the first baritone of the day, a fact which might 
have been confidently predicted by all who watched 
how carefully he studied, and how earnestly he in- 
terpreted the smallest part with which he was 
entrusted. His assumption of the Jester, in Rigoletto, 
we consider one of the most perfect performances on> 
the operatic stage. A word of commendation must 
suffice for the valuable efforts during the season of 
those praiseworthy artists, Mesdlles. Bauermeister, 
Hersee, Madame Demeric-Lablache, Signor Bettini 
(who has played many of the first tenor parts with 
the utmost success), Herr Rokitansky, Signori Foli, 
Bossi, Mr. C. Lyall (an excellent second tenor), &c. 
The chorus has been this year uniformly good ; the 
band in all respects satisfactory, and every credit is 
due to Signor Arditi for his able conductorship during 
a very arduous season. 

At the orchestral Concerts given in the metropolis 
during the past year, an important feature has been 
the production of so many of the posthumous works 
of Mendelssohn. The most conspicuous of these is 
unquestionably the Reformation Symphony, which, 
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first performed at the Crystal Palace, and immediately 
afterwards at the Concerts of Mr. Barnby's Choir, 
has now taken rank amongst the best of its com- 
poser's works. We must also mention the Trumpet 
Overture ; and the two Marches, the first, andinfinitely 
the better of the two, written in celebration of the 
visit of the Painter, Cornelius, to Dresden in 1841 ; 
and the second, composed for the funeral of Burg- 
miiller, in 1836. Two Sonatas, one an important 
work in B flat, and the other one of smaller preten- 
sion, in G minor, three Preludes, three Studies, and 
an eighth book of " Songs without words " — all of 
which have been most ably introduced to an English 
audience by Madame Arabella Goddard — a Sestett 
(the pianoforte part also performed by the same 
accomplished pianist) and some minor works, com- 
plete a catalogue of the most interesting series of 
compositions for many years submitted to the concert- 
going public. Professor Bennett's sacred Cantata, 
The Woman of Samaria, Mr. J. F. Barnett's Ancient 
Mariner (both of which have received ample notice 
in our columns), and the recently discovered com- 
positions of Schubert, must also be mentioned to 
close the list of works of mark which have been 
produced during the past season. The Philharmonic 
orchestra has steadily improved under the intelligent 
conductorship of Mr. W. G. Cusins ; and the New 
Philharmonic Concerts have been given with their 
accustomed success ; but, as usual, nothing has been 
done by either Institution towards the progress of 
the art they are presumed to foster and encourage. 
Mr. Leslie has given an interesting series of Concerts ; 
and Mr. Joseph Barnby, with a choir which he has 
now raised to an important position, has also entered 
the field with an energy which must secure the good 
wishes of all who desire the healthy spread of choral 
music. The success of these two choirs must be 
regarded as a significant fact by all who anxiously 
watch the direction of the public taste ; for the 
delicacy and precision to which our audiences are 
now accustomed must effectually give the death-blow 
to the coarse and unsteady performances of a number 
of half-trained vocalists, whose united noise has for 
so many years passed for chorus-singing in this 
country. The number of benefit Concerts and 
Pianoforte " Recitals " appears steadily on the in 
crease ; but with the exception of those of Madame 
Arabella Goddard, Herr Pauer, M. Rubinstein, and 
Mr. Charles Halle, scarcely any have had any direct 
bearing upon the art. The playing of M. Rubinstein 
has caused a diversity of opinion amongst critics 
which may be fully accounted for by the inequality 
of his performance. Whenever his impulse carries 
him away from any rational reading of the work 
before him, we are told that it is " genius." But 
we are exacting enough to require that, however 
great the " genius " of a pianist, it is necessary that 
he should play in time ; and that an intellectual 
interpretation of a work is incompatible with 
spasmodic bursts of ill regulated enthusiasm. We 
do not deny the exceptional qualifications of M. 
Rubinstein, but we deny his power to control them. 

The Handel Festival has been a great success ; but 
as we have already said in our comments upon the 
performance in these pages, with few exceptions, it 
was merely a repetition of the former Festivals. 
At the Crystal Palace the Concerts, under the 
direction of Mr. Manns, have fully sustained the 
reputation so worthily gained for this establishment 
by the zealous conductor and his well trained orches- 



tra ; and we live in hopes of seeing the discontinuance 
of those unmeaning " Opera Concerts," which, 
throughout the summer, replace the performances of 
sterling worth in the only legitimate Concert-room 
at all available for the purposes of music. 

An important event, as materially affecting the 
progress of art in this country, has been the with- 
drawal of the Government grant of Five Hundred 
pounds annually to the Royal Academy of Music. 
The attitude taken by the Professors of the Insti- 
tution in this crisis, however, has fully proved their 
real interest in the well-being of the Academy ; and 
the response to their public appeal for funds has 
enabled them to show that music is now too strong 
in this country to allow itself to be taken prisoner 
by Government officials, and confined for life within 
the walls of the " Department of Science and Art." 

The " Sacred Harmonic Society," content to rest 
upon its former good name, has simply re-produced 
its former successes. Something more than this, 
however, will be required ere long, if this Insti- 
tution aspire to the position of exclusively sup- 
plying the London public with the most important 
works in sacred music. All who do not shut their 
eyes and ears to what is going on around them, can 
name many compositions of the highest excellence 
which are completely ignored by this conservative 
Society. Meanwhile we are glad to find that com- 
posers of established reputation are rapidly turning 
their attention to the production of music for the 
Church; and, better still, that instead of blindly 
imitating the conventionalities of the old sacred 
writers, they are boldly throwing a life and vigour 
into their work which, without any departure from 
the ecclesiastical style, reflect the feeling of the age 
in which they live. The healthy progress of this 
branch of the art should be carefully encouraged ; 
for whilst we are developing secular music with such 
amazing rapidity, it would indeed be a bad sign if 
the music applicable to the service of the Church 
were exclusively confined to those compositions 
written in an age when dry and pedantic form was 
the rule, and melody the exception. 



INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. 

By R. M. HAYLEY. 
(Continued from p. 474.) 
His pupil Ries gives an interesting anecdote of the 
disregard which Beethoven sometimes exhibited for 
rules. " We were one day," he says, " taking a walk 
together, when I spoke of two consecutive fifths in 
one of his first set of violin quartets (that in C 
minor), which produce a striking and beautiful 
effect. Beethoven did not recollect the passage, and 
insisted that I was mistaken in saying that there 
were fifths in it. As he usually carried music-paper 
in his pocket, I asked him for a piece, and wrote 
down the passage in four parts. Beethoven, seeing 
that I was right, said, ' Well, who has prohibited 
the use of fifths like these ? ' I was at a loss how 
to take the question. He repeated it several times, 
till at last, I answered in a tone of surprise, ' Bless 
me ! they are forbidden by the very fundamental 
rules of harmony ! ' He still insisted on knowing 
by whom they were so forbidden, when I replied, 
' By Marpurg Kirnberger, and every theorist who 
has ever written on the subject.' ' Well,' cried 
Beethoven, ' they may have forbidden them, but I 
allow them". 



